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M. К. GANDHI 


most awful peril which had ever threatened the 
civilisation of the world, and who had brought out 
of that peril a victory which was as complete as it 
was sudden. Now they were being tested by the 
challenge of peace—by the great problem as to how 
to use a victory after it has been won. And it is 
just here, in this most rigorous of all tests, that these 
leaders of the nations failed. Who can say, in 
view of what happened at Versailles, and especially 
in view of what has happened since the signing 
of the treaty, that any one of these men respon- 
sible for the great disaster of the peace, has any 
substantial or permanent claims to greatness, in 
the true sense of the word? Of all the men who 
sat in that Peace Conference two years ago, there 
is only one, it seems to me, who still preserves a 
reputation that is without serious question. I refer, 
of course, to General Smuts, the Premier of South 
Africa, the man of whom Mr. Walter Lippman 
said so vividly that, of all those the Peace Confer- 
ence who signed the treaty in the famous Hotel of 
Mirrors at Versailles, he was the only one who saw 
mankind and not himself in the glass! If you would 
know how great a man was General Smuts at the 
Conference, I ask you to read three immortal docu- 
ments first, his public apologia for the signing of 
the treaty ; secondly, his “farewell to the peor 
of Europe,” published on the eve of his depa 
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from London for Johannesburg; and thirdly, his 
noble and generous tribute to' President Wilson on 
the latter's retirement from office оп March 4 last. 
General Smuts fought the war with consummate 
ability and unfaltering idealism: in the moment of 
triumph on the battlefield, he sought forgiveness of 
the enemy, and healing of the bleeding wounds of 
men; in the moment of defeat in the Council 
Chamber, he confessed his failure in honesty of 
spirit, and sought at once to repair the damage, 
which he had been unable to prevent. General 
Smuts is a great man—the only great man who is 
left to us to-day out of the wreckage of the war. 
All the rest of those leaders, who filled the world 
for a little time with the noise of their fame, have 
faded, or are fading, into oblivion, never again 
to be restored, I believe, to the reverence of men. 
Ours to-day must be the cry of David, after the 
battle of Mt. Gilboa—‘‘ How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished!” 

І turn away, therefore, from the storm of the 
Great War, and from the men who rode that storm 
to power and place; and I look elsewhere for that 
man who impresses me as the greatest man who 
is living in the world to-day. And immediately 
I hit upon three men very different from one an- 
other in origin and character, who 1 believe may 
not unworthily qualify for this position. 
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The first man whom J would name is the French- 
man, Romain Rolland, author of that immortal 
novel, Jean Christophé, pacifist exile from his 
native land during the Great War, the leading. 
internationalist in this perplexing period of the: 


aftermath of the war. Rolland is supremely great | 


in the field not so much of achievement а5 of 
ideals. I can best indicate my estimate of him 
by stating that I always think of him asthe true 
successor, in character and influence, though. not 
of course in personality, ‘of Leo Tolstoi, who was 


himself the greatest single moral influence produced. 


during the whole course of the nineteenth century. 
Like Tolstoi, Romain Rolland lives a life of 
rigorous simplicity. Like Toistoi, he unites а 
gigantic intellect with а soul of ineffable beauty 
and power. Like Tolstoi again, he lives and 
moves and has his being in that sublime realm 
of moral and spiritual idealism, where love is 
recognised as the perfect law of life, and the 
brotherhood of man as the fulfilment of this law 
upon the earth. 

Before the war, Rolland was one of the few 
men in Europe who saw the coming of the great. 
catastrophe, and did his utmost to prevent it. 
He sent out his сай ‘to poets, musicians and 
artists of the continent; gathered about him, as 
a master his students, the young and ardent souls. 
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of all countries ; and strove to lead them to those 
heights of pure idealism in the atmosphere of 
which he knew it would be impossible for the 
prejudices and hostilities of contemporary nation- 
alism to survive. Jean Christophé was written in 
answer not so much to artistic passion, as to a desire 
to interpret Germany to France, and France to Ger- 
many, and thus make clear the essential kinship 
between the two. With the outbreak of the War, he 
conceived it his unique privilege and duty to keep 
alive those higher instincts of the soul, which are 
the first to suffer in the strife of arms. Never for 
a moment did he deceive himself' into believing 
that the war would purge the heart of man, or 
quicken it permanently to nobler impulses of devo- 
tion; on the contrary, he knew that this war like 
every war, was a dirty and ugly thing, subversive 
of all that is pure and good in human life. Тһеге- 
fore did he deliberately set himself, as a priest at 
the altar of humanity, to guard from extinction the 
spirit's flame, that when the conflict was at an end, 
the race might not wander as one lost for ever in 
impenetrable dark. And now, with the close of 
the disastrous struggle, Rolland is building a.new 
his international fraternity, to the end of persuad- 
ing men to sheath their swords, to cleanse their 
hearts of the poison of patriotism, and to toil for 
the coming of that great Kingdom of the living 
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God which shall mean wars and rumours of wars 
no more. 

If there is any civilisation in Europe to-day, any 
light shining through the gross darkness of the 
present chaos, any hope for the ultimate realisa- 
tion of the dreams and visions which beset us 
of a better world, I believe this is due more truly 
to Romain Rolland than to Foch or Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George or Woodrow Wilson, or any other of 
the men who struggled vainly to bring good ‘out of 
the evil of the War. Rolland remained true to his 
jdeal, served it with a flawless courage, and there- 
with did a work which marks him as a spiritual 
genius of the first order. If he falls short, as I think 
he does, itis in what we may term the realm of 
practical affairs. In this he does not fail; he 
simply does not enter ‘at all. For Rolland is an 
artist, an intellectual, a man of the utmost sensti- 
tiveness and delicacy. It is difficult to conceive of 
him as dwelling among the trodden ways of men. 
He could never be the leader of a revolution, the 
moulder of great masses of the common people to 
a world-upheaval, the builder of the structure or 
the writer of the constitution of a new political and 
social state. Rolland, by the very necessities of 
his nature, as Tolstoi by the deliberate plan of his 
life, must move “above the battle," and not in the 
midst of its bloodshed and affright. For, Rolland 
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is an idealist and not a realist. I think of him 
as a silver star shining resplendant above the 
murk and mist of earth, a light to steer by and to 
worship. Others must serve as the smoky torches 
which show terribly the path way of man's climbing. 

Тһе mention of the contrast between the idealist 
and the realist, brings me to the second name 
which I desire to present in this discussion. I 
refer to the Russian, Nicolai Lenin, Premier of 
the Soviet republic, a man who wields a greater 
degree of personal power than any other man in 
the world to-day. In making an estimate of the 
position of Lenin among the great men of his time, 
it is necessary for us to disregard entirely such 
unfavorable ideas as we. may chance to have of 
the work that he is attenipting to do among his 
people. We may think that his principles are bad, 
his policies dangerous, his whole influence destruc- 
tive of the best interests of civilisation ; but those 
opinions should not, and indeed, cannot affect in 
any way the facts as to his ability. Many people, 
for example, regard Napoleon Bonaparte as one of 
the most immoral personages that ever lived, and 
describe his achievements as among the most 
disastrous in the whole range of human history, 
but I have never met anybody, except Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in his The Outline of History, who denied 
his consummate greatness as a man. So also with 
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Nicolai Lenin! We may think him the vilest 
monster alive upon the earth to-day, if we so choose, 
but there stands the facts of his greatness all the 
same. This man moves among his contemporaries. 
like a giant among pygmies. Не is at the moment 
the centre of the world’s life. The affairs of the 
race move round his central figure like the rim and. 
spokes of a wheel about its axle. I am not at all 
sure, but that, in future ages, this present period. 
which has followed upon the clóse of the Great. 
War is destined to be described by historians as 
the age of Lenin, just as we speak to-day of the 
age of Elizabeth or of Louis XIV. 

If we would seek for evidence of the surpassing. 
greatness of Lenin, we have only to cite the 
testirhony of those who*have seen him and studied 


him at close range. At-first, he seems to make: 
little impression upon those who meet him, for his. 
personal presence is evidently one of utter insigni-. 


ficance. He does not look like a hero, he does not 
walk the stride of a hero. Mr. Wells, who was as 
little impressed as anybody, speaks of him simply 
as a little man sitting behind a big desk. Bertrand 
Russel describes him as “very friendly, апа арраг- 
ently simple, entirely without a trace of hauteur. 
If one met him without knowing who he was he 
would not guess that he was possessed of great 
power, and never that he was in any way eminent.. 
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I have never met a personage so destitute of self-. 
importance." Тһе only thing impressive about 
Lenin's appearance, so far as I can judge, is his 
head, which is that of a stupendous intellectual 
genius. To see the great dome of his brow, as 
depicted, for example, in Mrs. Clare Sheridan's 
bust, is to think at once of the head of Shakespeare. 
Aside from this single feature, however, Lenin's 
presence is apparently as unimpressive as his 
bearing is modest. 

That Lenin is a great man, however, is admitted 
by everybody who hasseen him. Arthur Ransome 
who is favorably inclined toward the Bolshevist 
regime, declares that he is “опе of the greatest 
personalities of his time." Bertrand Russell, who. 
is now opposed to Bolshevism, refers to Lenin 
without qualification as “a great man." Raymond 
Robbins, who stands midway between the position 
of friend and foe, asserts his belief that the 
Soviet premier is "the greatest living statesman 
in Europe. Even those who view him at a 
distance, cannot disguise their admiration. Mr. 
Frank Vanderlip, for example, has said that Lenin 
impresses him -ав “а man of most extraordinary 
ability.^ Nor can I refrain from quoting the 
opinion of the “New York Times" which can 
hardly be described as friendly to the Bolshevists. 
Speaking at an unguarded moment on one of the 
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numerous occasions of Lenin's reported death, the 
“Times” referred to him as * the most remarkable 
personality brought by the world war into promi- 
nence." 

What moves all those persons who have seen or 
studied Nicholai Lenin, to speak of him in these 
laudatory terms, is undoubtedly the consciousness 
of the stupendous things which this man has 
accomplished during the last three years. His 
deeds are almost unparalleled in his history. In 
the first place, he has beaten back, upon every 
front, the attacks brought against him- by the 
enemies of Russia at home and abroad. Army 
has been organized and led against Moscow, only 
to be destroyed by the “red” armies fighting 
without resources, іп А. distracted country, and 
amid a starving population. It is the fashion in 
these days to compare Lenin with Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat, the leaders of France in the 
bloody days of the “ Reign of Terror.” The true 
comparison, however, is with Carnot, the great war 
minister, who raised the levies of the the Revolu- 
tion, and hurled back triumphantly the invading 
armies of autocratic Europe. 

Secondly, Lenin and his commissaries have 
saved the civilisation of Russia from the utter 
collapse which was threatened, and is still being 
threatened, as aresult of the catastrophe of the 
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Great War. This is just the opposite of what is 

ordinarily assumed, for most people believe that it is 

the advent of Bolshevism which has caused the 

human misery and social disintegration which are 
Ў everywhere prevailing in Russia at the present time. 
/ Nothing, however, could be farther from the truth ! 
Тһе empire of the Czar collapsed of its own rotten- 
ness and decay nine months before the Bolsheviks 
found their way into the seats of power. This 
collapse was the immediate result of the impact of 
the Great War, which іп its end, if not in its 
conscious purpose, was a struggle for the destruc- 
tion, and not at all for the preservation, of civili- 
sation. What happened in Russia іп 1017, was 
only what would have happened in France had the 
War continued another yea:, and in Great Britain 





had it continued another four or five years. Russia 





simply went to pieces, because she was the least 
developed and most corrupt of modern capitalistic 
countries, and therefore the least able to bear the 
strain. The first revolutionary government, which 
succeeded the Czar, tried to control the situation, 
but ignominously failed. Then came Kerensky, 
T who likewise failed. Then came Lenin, who put 
; *his mighty shoulder beneath the toppling fabric of 
the state, and has thus far prevented it from falling. 
That Russia is not to-day a realm of utter chaos— 
that its cities are not empty, its railroads streaks of 
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rust running across vast wastes of desert country, 
its peoples swarming hordes of wanderers trooping 
madly to the west in search of food—all this is due 

.more to Nicolai Lenin than to any other single 
force in the world to-day. If H. G. Wells is right 
in his surmise that the fate of Europe is identical 
with the fate of Russia, І venture (о prophesy that 
the time will come when this man will be remem- 
. bered not as a destroyer, but as the saviour of the 
social structure of civilisation. 

Lastly, as we survey the achievements of Lenin, 
we see his great constructive undertakings in the 
field of statesmanship. Amid unexampled con- 
fusion and difficulties, he has worked out a new 
formula of economic relations--communism ; he has 
builded a new structure of social order—the Soviet; 
he has visioned a new type of social idealism—-a 
democracy of the workers; he has created out of 
abstract theory a new technique of practical 

. achievement —the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These are the deeds of a man of the first order of 
practical genius. If Lenin falls short any where, and 
I am certain that he does, it is in the field of moral 
‘idealism. He seems to be absolutely devoid, not 
in character but in thought, of everything that we 

mean by ethical or spiritual principle. He boasts 
of the fact that he has no religion but lives con- 
tentedly in the realm of materialism. He denies 
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‘that there is any such reality as a moral law to 
which it is proper or necessary for him to give 


-acknowledgment. What we ordinarily describe 


and recognise as a system of ethics, calling for 
‘the allegiance of all right-minded people, he 
regards as an artificial code created by the strong, 
-and imposed by them upon the weak for the better 
protection of their property and privileges. To 
Lenin’s way of thinking anything is right that 
Serves the class interest of the worker; by the 
same token, anything is wrong that delays or 
hinders the emancipation of the workers. In his 
activities as leader of the proletariat and chief 
executive of the Soviet republic, Lenin acts upon 
exactly the same law of necessity which hold 
sway upon the field of battle, Like the soldier, in 
other words, he does anything which it is necessary 
to do in order to defeat the enemy and thus clinch 
victory for his cause. “The end justifies the 
means!” Lenin is seeking a great end of human 
redemption and social liberation ; and means which 
are. necessary for the attainment of this end, are 


_ justifiable in the period which must intervene 


before men are ready and able to reach the goal. 
It is this realist pointof view of life which explains 
the extraordinary contradictions in Lenin's career. 
Thus Lenin is a democrat; but he sustains one of 
the most absolute tyrannies that mankind has ever 
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known. Не is not a terrorist, and. yet he carried 
through the six weeks of the “red terror" with 
ruthless severity. He is not a militarist, and yet 
he has builded, on the foundation of universal con- 
scription, the most powerful and successful military 
machine in the world to-day. What we have in 
Lenin is a phenomenon which has never before 
appeared in history, so far as I know—a refor- 
mer of unquestioned personal integrity, rigorously 
pure in private character, simple and unpretentious 
in his ways of life, devoted to the ideal of a better 
world, seeking nothing for himself and everything 
for his fellow men, and yet a man arrogant, auto- 
cratic, stern, hard in outline, untouched by any 
softness save a love for children. At bottom, there 
is nothing gentle or lovely about this man; he 
suggests only the strength of granite, and the cold- 
ness of steel. This is the reason, I take it, why Mr. 
Wells, when he thinks of Lenin, finds himself re- 
calling the figure of Mohammed. Bertrand Russell, 
when he saw Lenin and his regime, was put in 
mind of Cromwell and the Puritans. І have to 
confess that I always think, in this connection, of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. .All these parallels are defec- 
tive—the last outrageously so; but they serve at 
least to reveal the realistic [pattern of the man, 
and the stupendous order of his genius. 
It is obvious that we have not yet found our great- 
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est man. Rolland, the idealist is defective on the 
side of practicality ; Lenin, the realist, falls short 
on the side of ideality. What we need isa uni- 
versal man—a man who combines in perfect balance 
the supreme qualities of the Frenchman and the 
Russian—a man who is atonce an idealist and a 
realist, a dreamer and a doer, a prophet who sees 
*the heavenly vision" and, *not unfaithful to 
(that) vision," makes it to come true. Is there any 
such person living in the world ? 

I believe that there is—vuiquestionably the great- 
est man living in the world to-day, and one of the 
greatest men who has ever lived. I heard of him 
first in I917 through an article by Porfessor Gilbert 
Murray іп the Hibbert Journal. I did not learn 
anything of him again until a few months ago, 
when there came to my desk a little paper- 
covered pamphlet containing extracts from his 
speeches and writings. This is meagre informa- 
tion; but when I read it, I felt as did John Keats 
when he first read Chapman's translation of the 
* fliad"— ; 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into him Кеп; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a mild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 
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The man whom 1 have in mind is Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, the Indian leader of the 
present great revolutionary movement against 
British rule in India, known and reverenced by his 
country men as Mahatma, "the Saint." I wonder 
how many of you have ever heard of him, or know 
the story of his life. Listen while I tell this story, 
and see if I am not right in calling its hero the 
greatest man in the world to-day ! 

Gandhi was born some fifty odd years ago in 
India, of a rich, clever and cultivated family. He 
was reared as the sons of such families are always 
reared, possessed of everything that money can 
buy and the imagination of devoted parents can 
conceive. In 1889, he came to England to study 
law. He took his degree in regular course, re- 
turned to India, and became a successful lawyer 
in Bombay. Already, however, he had found 
that religion was coming to have а dominant 
place within his life. Even before his journey to 
England, he had taken the Jain vow to abstain 
from wine, flesh, and Sexual intercourse. On his 
return to India, a$ceticism increased. Finding 
that money was inconsistent with his ideal of 
sbirituality, he gave away his fortune to good caus- 
es, keeping only the barest pittance for himself. 
Later on, he took the vow of poverty, 


: and thus be- 
came, what he is still to-day a beggar. Later still 
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he became converted to the doctrine of non-resis- 
tance, which he calls * the root of Hinduism," and 
therefore abandoned the practice of the law as “a 
system which tried to doright by violence." When 
Gilbert Murray saw him in England in 1014, he ate 
only rice, drank only water, and slept on the bare 
boards of a wooden floor. “His conversation,” 
says Professor Murray, * was that of a cultivated 
and well-read man, with a certain indefinable 
suggestion of saintliness." Gandhi was indeed be- 
come a saint. He had deliberately swept out of his 
life every last vestige of self-indulgence, that not 
the slightest desire of the flesh might stand in the 
way of devotion to his ideals. From early in his life, 
he was a man apart, with every last energy of soul 
and body dedicated to the service of humankind. 

His public career divides itself into two distinct 
periods. The first extends from 1893 to 1913, and 
is identified with South Africa The second, which 
belongs to India itself, runs from 1913 to the 
present day. S 

In South Africa, in the early nineties of the last 
century, there were located some 1,50,000 Indians, 
chiefly in the province of Natal. The presence 
of these aliens had led to' a situation very 
similar to that now prevailing in California as a 
result of the influx of the Japanese. The color 
question, in other words, had become acute, and 
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the South African Government determined to meet 
it, first by forbidding the immigration of any more 
natives from India, and secondly by expelling the 
Indians who were already there. This last, it was. 
found, could not legally be done—it violated a 
treaty, was opposed by Natal where industry was 
dependent upon cheap “coolie” labor, and was. 
objected to by the Indian Government. The first 
proposal, of course, could easily be met by the 
passage of an exclusion act. At once began a long 
and bitter struggle. The whites of South Africa, 
baffled in their desires, did what the whites in all 
parts of the world have always done under such 
circumstances—namely, persecuted and outraged 
those whom they detested as so-called inferiors. 
Systematically they undertook to make life in 
South Africa as miserable an affair for all Indians, 
especially those above the labour class, as malice 
апа cruelty could provide. Thus, these Indians 
were burdened with special taxes; they were 
forced to register in degrading ways; their thumb- 
prints were taken as though they were criminals; 
they were publicly insulted and discriminated 
against. In cases where ithe law could not be 
conveniently utilized, the South African whites 
did what we do so proudly here in America— 
organized patriotic mobs, to loot, burn and lynch, 
Nothing was left undone to harry these unhappy. 


at 
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Indians, and drive them in wretchedness and horror 
from the land. 

It was in 1893 that the Indians in South Africa 
appealed to Gandhi, and asked him to come and 
help them. At once he responded to their call, for 
it was his conviction that, if his countrymen were 
anywhere suffering, it was his duty and privilege 
alike to suffer with them. Не came, therefore, to 
Natal in 1893, and there he remained, with the 
exception of one short interval of time, until 1913. 
As he was still a lawyer'at this time, he began his 
fight against the Asiatic Exclusion Act, and won it 
in the face of the most bitter and unfair opposition 
on grounds of constitutionality. Then came the 
terrific battle for equitable political and social 
recognition—a struggle^fought from beginning to 
end with the weapons of passive resistance or non- 
resistince. Not once in all the years of the protracted 
struggle was there resort to violence or yielding to 
the temptation of retaliation and revenge. 

Acting as the leader and counsellor of his people, 
Gandhi founded a settlement in the open country, 
just outside the city of Durban. Неге he gathered 
the Indians, placed them on the land for self- 
‘support, and bound them by the solemn vow of 
poverty. Неге for years these organized thousands 

«of resisters, suffering constant deprivation and 
frequent outrage, carried on their struggle against 
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the government. It was in essence, І suppose, a 
strike—a withdrawal of the Indians from labour in 
the towns and villages, and a paralysis, therefore, 
of the industrial and social life of the republic. 
It was such a strike as Moses declared in ancient 
Egypt, when heled the Israelites out of the land 
of Pharaoh into the vast reaches of the wilder- 
ness. But this strike, if it may so be called, was 


іп one thing different from any previous strike іп” 


human history! Universally in movements of this 
kind, the resisters make it their business to take 
quick and sharp advantage of any difficulty into 
which their opponents may fall, and press their 
claim the harder for this advantage. Gandhi, 
however, took the opposite course. Whenever, in 
these years of struggle; the Government became 
embarrassed by unexpected troubles, Gandhi, in- 


stead of pushing the fight ruthlessly to victory, 


would call a truce and come to the succour of his 
enemy. In 1899, for instance, the Boer War broke 
out. Gandhi immediately called off his strike, and 
organized an Indian Red Cross unit, which served 
throughout the war, was twice mentioned in dis- 
patches, and was publicly thanked for bravery 
under fire. In 1904, there came a visitation of the 
plague in Johannesburg. Instantly, the strike was 
“ off,” and Gandhi was busying himself in orga- 
nizing a hospital in the pest-ridden city, Іп 1906; 
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there was a native rebellion in Natal. Again the 
strike was suspended, while Gandhi raised and 
personally led a corps of stretcher-bearers, whose 
work was dangerous and painful. On this occasion 
he was publicly thanked by the Governor of Natal 
—and shortly afterwards, on the resumption of the 
resistant movement, thrown into a common jail in 
Johannesburg. It would be impossible for me to 
tell here the indignities and cruelties which 
were visited upon Gandhi during these years 
of intermittent resistance and forgiveness. He was 
thrown into prison countless times, placed in solitary 
confinement, leashed hand and foot to the bars of 
his cage. He was again and again set upon by 
raging mobs, beaten into insensibility and left for 
dead by the side of the road. When not outraged in 
this fashion, he was insulted in public, mortified and 
humiliated with the most exquisite pains. But 
nothing shook his courage, disturbed his equani- 
mity, exhausted his patience, or poisoned his love 
and forgiveness of his foes. And at last, after 
twenty years of trial and suffering, he won the 
victory. In 1913, the Indian case was taken up by 
Lord Hardinge, an Imperial Commission reported 
in Gandhi’s favour on nearly all the points at issue, 
and an act was passed giving official recognition 
-to his claims. I know of no more astonishing 
illustration of a battle won by doing no wrong, 
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committing no violence, but simply enduring with- 
out resentment all the punishment the enemy can 
inflict, until at last he becomes weary and ashamed 
of punishment. . 

The second period of Gandhi's life began іп 1013, 
and is at this moment in the full tide of its career. 
This period, of course, has to do with the great 
revolutionary movement in India, which had been 
slowly developing during the yearz of absence in 
South Africa. Immediately upon his return he took 
the leadership of this movement; but in 1914, with 
the outbreak of the war with Germany, suspended 
all operations against English rule. To strike at 
England at such a moment, he contended, was to 
strike her in the back ; and it was as reprehensible 
to strike a nation in this cowardly fashion, as to 
strike a man. Throughout the war, therefore, 
Gandhi gave enthusiastic support to the Empire 
in every way not inconsistent with his religious 
ideals. 

Immediately that the war was closed, however, 
quickened by the outrages visited upon the Indians 
during this period by the oppression of English 
tyranny, Gandhi lifted again his banner of revolt, 
and organized that stupendous Non-Co-operation 
movement which is shaking the British Empire at 
this moment to its foundations. What we have 
here, under Gandhi's leadership, is a revolution— 
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but a revolution different from any other of which 
history has knowledge. It is characterized by four 
distinctive features. 

In the first place, itis a movement directed straight 
and hard against English rule in India. There is 
no concealment of Gandhi's determination to free 
his people from the injustice and cruelty implicit 
in alien domination. “So long,” he says, "as the 
Governnient spells injustice, it may regard me as its 
enemy, implacable enemy ". Again, he declares, 
“I seek to paralyse this-Government, until we 
have wrung justice from unwilling bands; that is 
what I stand for.” Still again he asserts, “I deli- 
berately oppose the Government to the extent of 
trying to put its.very existence in jeopardy.” That 
this is sedition, Gandhi sees;as clearly as апу one. 
If he were charged under the sedition section of 
the Indian Penal Code, he says that he ‘ 
plead not guilty". . . . For my speeches are 


“could not 


intended to create disaffection such that the people 
might consider it a shame to assist or co-operate 
with a Government that had forfeited all title to 
confidence, respect or support." 

With all this unbending opposition to English 
rule, however, there is mingled no hatred against 
the English people. Gandhi has never at any time 
been guilty of the sin to which most of us were 
empted during the war with Germany, of confusing 
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a Government with its people. ^I tell the British 
people," says Gandhi, "that I love them, and that 
I want their association"; but this must be on 
conditions not inconsistent with * self-respect and 
- . . absolute equality.’ | 
Secondly, Gandhi's movement is a revolution 
which has no place for force or violence of any 
kind. “Non-violence” is its most conspicuous 
motto and slogan. For Gandhi, as we have seen, 
is a non-resistant ; and in India, asin South Africa, 
will win his victory by peaceful means, or not at 
all! “Violence,” he says, * whatever end it may 
serve in Europe, will never serve us in India.” We 
must fight our battles with. cleaner weapons, оп а 
nobler plane of combat. Thus, “we (must) meet 
their ungodliness by, godliness. We (must) meet 
their untruth by truth; we (must) meet their cunning 
and their craft by openness and simplicity; we — 
(must) meet their terrorism and frightfulness by 
bravery and patient suffering.” Further, he says, 
“We must bring no violence against those who do 
not join our ranks "—how well were it, if Lenin 
practised this rule of conduct! And he adjures his 
followers to hold * every English life and the life 
of every officer serving the Government, as Sacred 
as those of our own dear ones "—think of what it 
would mean to Ireland if Sinn Fein observed this 
Precept! “As soon as India,” Says Gandhi, 
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* accepts the doctrine of the sword, my life as an 
Indian is finished. . . . Then India will cease 
to be the pride of my heart." 

In advocating thus the policy of non-violence, 
Gandhi takes pains to emphasise that he is not 
doing this because the Indians are weak: on the 
contrary he commends non-violence just because 
India is so strong and thus so well able to meet the 
hazards involved. “I believe in the doctrine of 
non-violence," says Gandhi, *asa weapon not of 
the weak but of the strong. I believe that man is 
the strongest soldier who dies unarmed with his 
breast bare before the enemy." Again, he says, 
is I want India to practise non-violence be- 
cause of her strength and power. No arms are re- 
quired for her. We seem to_need it because we 
seem to think that we are but a lump of flesh. I 
want,India to recognize that she has a soul that 
cannot perish, and that she can rise triumphant 
above every physigal weakness and defy the 
physical combination of the world." 

At bottom, of course, Gandhi advocates and 
practises non-resistance because he thinks it right. 
“The true thing," he declares, “for any human 
being on earth, is not justice based on violence but 
justice based on sacrifice of self." Again, he says, 
*Non-violenceis nobleandright. . . . Forgive- 
ness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness 
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adorns a soldier." It is from this point of view, 
Itakeit, that Gandhi refers to his movement as 
“this religious battle!’ He is insistent, however, 
that non-resistance is not only right but expedient. 
It is the one sure way of attaining a triumph that 
will endure. “Тһе condition of success," he says, 
“is toensure entire absence of violence." Again, 
“India might resort to destruction of life and 
property, but it could serve no purpose. You need 
but the one weapon of suffering.” Such,truth is 
obvious to any опе, says Gandhi, who understands 
the laws of a universe which is spiritual. “If we 
would realize the secret of this peaceful and 
infallible doctrine, we will know and find that we 
will not want to use even an angry word when they 
lift the sword, we will not want even to lift a little 
finger.” TUNE 

Non-violence, however, is not enough. Non- 
resistance means something more than mere 
acquiescence in suffering. Igmust have a positive 
or aggressive policy—and it is this which Gandhi 
provides in what he calls “ Non-Co-operation.” To 
all his followers, Gandhi recommends refusal to 
co-operate in any of the political or social functions 
which are essential to the continuance of British 
rule in India. He urges that the Indians should 
boycott everything English, and thus paralyze the 
whole English system of control, Thus, he advises 
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that his countrymen refuse to sit on the local 
Councils; that native lawyers refuse to practise in 
the courts; that parents withdraw their children 
from the schools; that title-holders give up their 
titles. On the occasion of the recent tour of the 
Prince of Wales, he urged all Indians to refuse 
welcome or recognition to the Royal visitor. Even 
a boycott of English goods is under consideration, 
but of this Gandhi voices his disapproval. Such 
a policy, of course, if effectively carried out on a 
large scale, would destroy English rule in India; it 
would little by little bring paralysis to the Govern- 
ment as the hemlock brought inch by inch the chill 
of death to the limbs of Socrates. “Тһе peace- 
fullest revolution the world has ever seen” would 
be triumphant. 425 

Lastly, as the crown of his great movement, 
Gandhi seeks the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of India on the lines of Indian thought, Indian 
custom, and Indian idealism. This means the 
exclusion, so far as possible, of the influence of the 


. West, with its industrial slavery, its materialism, its 


money-worship and its wars. . The first step in his 
endeavour is to wipe out the barriers which divide 
the Indians from one another, and make them 
one great united brotherhood. Thus, he seeks. 
the obliteration of caste distinction and religious 
differences; Mohammedan must live peaceably 
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with Hindu, and Hindu with Mohammedan. Then 
must come a leadership of mankind in ways of 
peace and amity. “І believe absolutely," says 
Gandhi, “that India has a mission for the world." 
His idealism, therefore. transcends the boundaries 
of race and country, and seeks to make itself one 
with the highest hopes of humanity. “Му reli- 
gion,” he cries, “ has no geographical limits. If I 
have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love 
for India herself.” 

Such is Mahatma Gandhi! In this great spirit he 
lives among the people. As he moves from city to 
city, crowds of thirty and even fifty thousand 
people assemble to hear his words. As he 
pauses for the night in a village or in the open 
countryside, great throngs come to him as to a 
holy shrine. He would seem to be what the 
Indians regard him—the perfect and universal ~ 
man. In his personal character he is simple 
and undefiled. In his political endeavours, he is 
as stern a realist as Lenin, working steadfastly 
toward a far goal of liberation which must be won. 
At the same, time, however, is he an idealist, like 
Romain Rolland, living ever in the pure radiance 
of the spirit. When I think of Rolland, as I have 
said, I think of Tolstoi. When I think of Lenin, 
I think of Napoleon. But when I think of Gandhi, 
I think of Jesus Christ. He lives his life; he 
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speaks his word; he suffers, strives, and will some 
day nobly die, for his kingdom upon earth. 

Do you recall how it is told of Jesus, that one 
day, as he was journeying, he heard his disciples 
quarrelling? And he said, “ What were ye reason- 
ing on the way?" And they said they had dis- 
puted who was the greatest. And Jesus said, "If 
any man would be first among you, let him be the 
servant of all." 


2 








Nithi Dharma 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


OURS has become an age of hypocrisy апа in- 
sincerity. Men, to whatever religion they may be- 
long, care only for the external aspects of religion, 
and give the go-by to all its fundamental principles. 
In their lust of accumulation, they forget that they 
cause or are likely to cause harm to others. Mr. 
Rockfeller was regarded as the richest man in the 
whole world, but it isa well-known fact that he 
was never swayed by considerations of morality in 
amassing his wealth. There are, indeed, many 
people in Europe and in America who аге avowed- 
ly opposed to all religion. They argue that the 
enormous volume of wickedness and.vice in the 
world tis sure evidence of the falsity of religion. 
This is, of course, an entirely wrong view of the 
matter. The fact is that, like a bad workman who 
quarrels with his tools, they make religion responsi- 
ble for their evil practices, and go on leading an 
utterly irresponsible life. 


Alarmed at this growth of irresponsibility, some 
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people have openly come forward to oppose it. 
They rightly fear that, if religion were to lose its 
hold on men's minds, the whole world would go to 
rack and ruin; and they are making strenuous 
efforts to make men tread the path of morality. 
They have established a society, which has made 
a detailed examination of the fundamental princi- 
ples of all religion, and shown that they are all 
alike based on the same eternal laws of morality. 
Hence, whatever the creed that a man professes, 
he cannot transgress the moral law except .at his 
own peril. The object of this society is to fight 
the attitude of irreverence to all religion that has 
unfortunately become so common in our age. Its 
members are engaged in investigating the basic 
principles of morality, on which all religions are 
alike founded. Thus they have arrived ata new 
creed to which has been given the name of Ethical 
Religion, and which is made up of the principles 
of morality that are eternally binding on all men 
and women in the world. An attempt is made 
in the following pages to explain these Principles, 
on the observance of which alone depends the 
welfare of humanity. 

My only request to the readers of this book is that 
they should try to put in practice such of its prin- 
ciples as appeal to them. If they will only do so, I 
shall consider myself amply rewarded for my pains. 
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II 
THE OBLIGATION OF MORALITY 


THERE are two windows to the mind of every 
man, the one revealing himself as he is, the other 
as he ought to be. So, while the ordinary sciences 
concern themselves with the world as it is, the 
science of Ethics deals with the world as it 
ought to be. Н 

It is the duty of every human being to look 
carefully within, and see*himself as һе is, and 
spare no pains to improve himself in body, mind, 
and soul. He should realise the mischief wrought 
by injustice, wickedness, vanity, and the like, and 
do his best to fight them. Just as the plan of a 
house is useful only in so faras it shows us how 
to build the house, the teachings of Ethics are useful 
only to the extent to which they control the practi- 
calordering of our lives. The moral principles 
that are not followed in practice are good for 
nothing. We see many men who get by heart 
maxims of morality, and who talk loudly about 
them, but who have not the least idea of putting 
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them in practice. There are others who think 
that all rules of morality are intended only for our 
guidance in a future world! But we can unhesitat- 
ingly assert that he whois not prepared to order 
his life in unquestioning obedience to the laws of 
morality, cannot be said to be a man in the full 
sense of the word. We should all be able to find 
our happiness in righteousness and veracity, in 
spite of the pains and losses which we may have 
to suffer in this world. 

God is omnipotent. He is the embodiment of 
perfection. None can set limits to His justice and 
his mercy. How,then, can we who call ourselves 
His devotees, dare to infringe the obligation of 
morality? We should not, of course, lead a moral 
life in the hope of a reward. А life of goodness 
is enjoined upon us, not because it will bring good 
to us; but because it is the eternal and immutable 
law of Nature. Good works are indeed more than 
food and raiment to us. We should feel more 
grateful to one who gives us an opportunity of 
doing a good deed than to him who feeds us in 
our hunger. 

No man who cares only for show, or who is 
anxious to make a figure in the world, can be really 
moral. Morality does not consist in cleanliness, or 
knowledge, or industry. All these, of course, are a 
part of morality, but by themselves they are not 
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sufficient to make a man moral. The really moral 
man leadsa life of virtue, not because it will do 
him good, but because itis thelaw of his being, 
the very breath of his nostrils. In a word, virtue 
15 its own reward. 


Ш 
TTE HIGHEST MORALITY 


MEN'S ideas of morality in these days cannot be 
'said to be sound or, deep. Some people, for 
instance, think that man has no need for morality 
atall! Others hold that there is no real connection 
between religion and morality. But, as a matter 
of fact, no religion can exist without morality. 
Those men who follow morality for its own sake 
must really be regarded as religious. The men 
who are prepared to.sacrifice their lives for the 
Eood of their country are indeed men of lofty 


morality. Jeremy Bentham, for instance, who 


worked hard for the diffusion of education among 
the people, who was indefatigable in his efforts 
to reform the life of prisoners, and who was in- 
strumental in passing many laws for the good 
of his countrymen, must be called a highly moral 
тап, 

True morality consists not in following the beaten 
track, but in finding out the true path for ourselves, 


and in fearlessly following it. True Progress, is 
38 
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impossible without such a strenuous pursuit of 
Truth. In other words, progress and reform are 
always intimately bound up with morality. 

Our desires and motives may be divided into 
two classes,—selfish and unselfish. All selfish 
desires are immoral, while the desire to improve 
ourselves for the sake of doing good to others is 
truly moral. But, if we begin to boast of our 
services to others, or even to feel proud of them, 
we cease to be moral men. Virtuous action con- 
sists in a strenuous pursuit. of good merely for the 
sake of doing good. 

Тһе individual or the family that allows an 
entrance to the germs of immorality—anger, false- 
hood, dissension, and the like is ruined for ever. 
The power to do good doés: not соте to us from > 
without. It exists always within us, and we have 
only to develop it by proper means. The highest 
moral law is, as we have seen, that we should 
unremittingly work for the good of mankind. 
When once we have grasped this vital truth, all 
other laws of morality will stand self-revealed. 


IV 
WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION? 


THE question of morality does not enter at all 
into many of our ordinary actions, since we are, 
for the most part, the mere creatures of convention. 
Of course, it is essential to follow convention in 


many matters. If every man were to follow his 
own path, there would be nothing but chaos in the 


- world. But blind adherence to custom or conven- 
tion militates against morality. 5 
No action which is not voluntary can be called 
moral. So long as we act like machines, there can 
be no question of morality. If we want to call an 
action moral, it should have been done consciously, 
and as a matter of duty. There is a difference 
between being blindly mechanical, and consciously 
mechanical. Тһе king that pardons a culprit does 
a virtuous action, but the servant who bears the 
king’s message of pardon is but a mere instrument 
in his hands. But, if that servant were to bear the 
king’s message, feeling it to be a matter of duty, 
40 
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he ceases to be a mere instrument, and his action 
becomes a moral one. 

The man who blindly follows the current, with- 
out making use of his own judgment, can never 
know what is meant by morality or virtue. The 
great heroes of the world have always been those 
who went against convention or established prece- 
dent for the sake of doing good to the world. No 
man can be called virtuous who is not fearless in 
the formation, as well as the expression, of his 
opinions, and who does not unflinchingly obey the 
dictates of his conscience. And this is impossible 
so long as he does not realise that the voice of 
conscience is the voice of God, and that it is the 
final judge of the rightness, or wrongnese of every 
deed and every thought. =. ^» 

Further, in judging of the morality or otherwise 
of an action, we have to take into account the 
motive of the doer. The very same action may be 
moral or immoral, according to the motive that 
prompts it. Let us suppose, for instance, that two 
‘men are in the habit of feeding the poor, the one 
moved by pity, the other with a view to earning a 
name, or maintaining his. prestige, or attaining 
some other selfish end. Though the action itself is 
the same in these two cases, it is moral in the one 
case, and clearly immoral in the other. Hence, no 
action can be called moral, unless it is prompted 
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by a moral intention. Тһе end cannot justify the 


means. 

It is very often found that the result of a moral 
action is not visible to us, or is‘unfavourable. It 
is none of our business, however, to think of the 
result of our actions. We have simply to assure our- 
selves that our motive is pure, and that the action 
itself is good, and leave the rest to God. The 
Emperor Alexander has been dubbed “Great” by 
historians. Wherever he went he introduced the 
education, the arts and sciences, the manners and 
customs of the Greeks, with undeniably beneficial 
results. But his motive was to earn a name by all 
this. How, then, can we say that his actions were 
moral? He might have been great as a soldier or 
as aruler, but he cannot be said to have been a 
great or a virtuous man, 

It follows from what has been said that, even if 
an action is good in itself, and prompted by good 
motives, it cannot be called moral unless it is wholly 
voluntary. There is no virtue in my getting up 
early in the morning, if I do so for fear of going late 
to the office and losing my appointment. So too, 
there is no virtue in my leading a simple life, if 
I do so merely for want of the means to be luxurious. 
But if, being rich, I deliberately choose to lead a 
simple life, out of the conviction that it would be 
a sin to enjoy luxuries and comforts that are denied 
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to the poor around us, my action would be a moral 
one. Similarly, if I give higher wages to my 
servants solely for fear of losing their services, I 
cannot be called a virtuous man; but if I do so, 
feeling it to be my duty to share my earnings with 
my dependents, my action becomes virtuous. Thus, 
then, any action that is dictated by fear or by 
coercion of any kind, ceases to be moral. 

So too, even the best actions cease to be moral, 
when they are tainted by selfishness. Of course, 
all selfish actions need not ‘necessarily be evil, but 
to call them moral would be an outrage on morality. 
Honesty is indeed the best policy, but the man 
who is honest on that account, cannot be called a 
really honest man. So too, love is a divine virtue, 
but it ceases to be a virtue When it is based on self- 
interest; as Shakespeare has finely put it, “ Love 
15 not love which alters when it alteration finds." 

It also follows that all good deeds that are prompt- 
ed by hope of happines in the next world, also 
-cease to be moral. That тап alone is truly virtuous 
who follows right “because right is right." That 
man alone is a true devotee of God who never 
-dreams of the reward of his devotion. Hence, the 
man who is true to his friends, but false to his 
enemies, must be regarded as a coward. 

We see, then, that the morality of an action 
depends ultimately on the nature of the motives 
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that prompt it. As we сап never look into a man’s 
mind and discover his thoughts, it must always be 
difficult to judge of his actions. But we should 
ever be guided by this supreme test, however diffi- 


cult it may be in its practical application. 


V 
THE LAW THAT IS ABOVE ALL LAWS 


WE instinctively apply a moral ‘standard in judg- 
ing the goodness or badness of an action. In 
calling an action good or bad, we do not consider 
if it is beneficial or harmful. Our test of goodness 
or otherwise is based on certain ideas which we 
have unconsciously imbibed from the past. When 
опе man does some harm to another we condemn 
it, even if we are not ourselves affected by it. 
Sometimes it may even happen that we are in 
sympathy with the wrong-doer, but still we do not 
hesitate to condemn his action. Often we go wrong 
in our judgments, Since we cannot see through 
the motives of all actions. Still we invariably 
regard a bad action as bad, even though it brings 
us some good. 

It is, therefore, clear that the moral value of an 
action-does not depend on our personal likes and 
dislikes. Very often, indeed, our sympathies are 
found to clash with true morality. Our love may 
prompt us to give a certain thing to our child; but 
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if the thing is harmfulto the child, it would be 
morally wrong to give it Love would turn to 
poison unless it is strictly limited by moral con- 
siderations. 

Another feature of the moral law is that it is 
eternal and immutable. It knows nothing of 
geographical boundaries or distinctions of race. 
The sun is visible to us when our eyes are open, 
and becomes invisible when they are closed. This 
does not mean any change in the sun, but only in 
our vision. Іп the same way, so long as we аге 
blinded by ignorance, we cannot realise the moral 
law; but when our vision has grown clear, we do 
not find the least difficulty in realising it. Since 
most men have their vision perverted by selfishness, 
they mistake immorality for morality, wrong for 
right, vice for virtue. But the time will soon 
come when men, putting aside all selfish ends, will 
begin to fix their eyes on the moral law. The 
science of Ethics is still in its rudimentary stage. 
Men have been interested so far in the investigation 
of the phenomena of the external world. We have 
not had till now any fearless explorers into the mo- 
ral world. Тһе true laws of morality can be 
ascertained and systematised only when men are 
prepared to devote themselves to their investigation 
with the same disinterested zeal as in the case of 
the positive sciences. 
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The laws of the moral world, then, are absolutely 
independent of our opinions and our feelings. 
'They are not temporary like the man-made laws, 
but eternally valid, and hence we are bound to 
obey them even more strictly than the laws of the 
state. You may afford to incur the wrath of the 
state by violating its laws; but you can never 
afford to incur the wrath of God by violating the 
moral law. Indeed, disobedience to the law of the 
State becomes a peremptory duty when it comes in 
conflict with the law of God- 

The great difference between the law of the 
State and the moral law is that the latter has its 
seat in the soul of every man. Truth is within 
ourselves. There is an inmost centre in us all 
where Truth abides in fulness: Every wrong-doer 
knows within himself that he-is doing a wrong; 
for untruth can never be mistaken for truth. Even 
those men who are most depraved and who never 
obey the moral law take a pride in calling them- 
selves virtuous or moral men, since even they 
recognise the obligation of morality. This is 
indeed the grandeur of the moralilaw. It never 
takes into account custom ог convention, or the 
popular views of things. Very often, indeed, con- 
vention can hardly be reconciled with morality. 
Socrates died a martyr for Truth, since his concep- 
tion of Truth was opposed to the popular view of 
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it. Butthe Truth for which he sacrificed his life 
has ever been the Truth, and it is bound to remain 
so for ever. Truth and Righteousness must for 
ever remain the law in God’s world. 

No individual and no nation can ever violate the 
moral law with impunity. “The thief steals from 
himself, the swindler swindles himself”. Unright- 
eousness may triumph for a while, but terrible 
destruction awaits it sooner or later. The empires 
of Assyria and Babylon were destroyed by un- 
righteousness. When Greece and Rome forsook 
the path of virtue, even their wisest and best men 
could not save them from destruction. The French 
Revolution was at bottom but a revolt against 
prolonged tyranny and unrighteousness. On the 
other hand, the man who treads the path of virtue 
always rises to greatness; the family or the com- 
munity that does it, prospers; while the blessings 
of Peace, and Freedom, and Happiness cannot fail 
to be bestowed on the nation that follows the law 
of Righteousness. 
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VI 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


THE general idea would Seem to be that religion 
is something which is quite distinct from morality. 
In this book, however, “no such distinction is 
recognised. Perhaps I shall be blamed for this by 
those who think that religion is not an element of 
morality, as well as by those who think that 
morality can dispense with religion altogether. 
Nevertheless I venture to emphasise the vital 
connection between the two. 

Judging from the popular conception, it would 
Seem as though religion were altogether indepen- 
dent of the moral law. We come across many 
wicked men, priding themselves on their religiosity, 
while doing the most immoral deeds. On the other 
hand, there are also men like the late Mr. Bradlaugh 
who, while being extremely virtuous and moral, 
take а pride in calling themselves atheists. Both 
these views are wrong, but men of the first class 
make themselves dangerous to Society, since they 
hide their wickedness undera cloak of religion. 
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Religion and morality must always go hand in 
hand. 

Men in the earliest times were bound together 
merely by the social bonds. That is to say, they 
were guided merely by the needs and requirements 
of corporate life as a community. In course of 
time théy found that virtue always ultimately 
triumphed over vice, and that the evil-doer always 
brought destruction upon himself in the end. 
Thus the instinct of self-preservation led: to the 
development of a moral instinct in man. But 
thoughts of religion dwell, as a rule, merely on the 
outside of our hearts. We begin seriously to think 
of it only when some evil or calamity comes upon 
us. But the piety that is the outcome of fear is no 
piety at all. A time, however, will come to every 
man to make his choice between Truth and False- 
hood, and then he may resolve deliberately to 
renounce evil and cleave to the good, irrespective 
of consequences. Then alone can һе be said to 
have realised the meaning of morality. Апа 
obviously, such morality must be a sham, when 
divorced from religion. 

Even if we can achieve some selfish end by doing 
ill to others, we ought not to do it; for the good 
that may come to us by evil-doing is only apparent, 
not real. “What shall it profit a man, if he gains 
the whole world and loses his own soul ?" Bismarck 
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did many wicked deeds to make Germany materi- 
ally great. How did he come to forget all the fine 
moral maxims which he used to hold forth before 
young men on ordinary occasions? Why did he 
not think of practising what he preached? Тһе 
obvious explanation is that his morality was not 
true morality, since it was divorced from religion. 
Religion is to morality what water is to the seed 
that is sown in the soil. Just as the seed is choked 
under the earth when it is not duly watered, so 
too the morality which is-devoid of the fertili- 
sing influence of religion, gets thin and dry, and 
is ultimately destroyed. It is clear, therefore, 
that true religion and true morality are insepa- 
rably bound up with each other. In other words, 
morality divorced from religion would be an empty 
nothing. ; 

We find that the laws of conduct and morality 
laid down by the greatest religions of the world are 
practically the same. Andall the greatest religious 
teachers have also proclaimed that religion is 
based on morality. Justas a building falls to the 
ground when the foundation is shaken, all religions 
must sink in the dust if their moral basis were to be 
disturbed. 

It follows from what has been said that true 
religion is, in fact, identical with morality. There 
hs no religion higher than Truth and Righteousness. 
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If we commit sins with the name of God on our lips: 
can we hope to win the grace of God? Suppose 
one man admits the existence of God, but lives a. 
life of falsehood and immorality, while another 
knows not the name of God, but lives a life of truth. 
and virtue. Can there be any doubt as to which. 
of these is to be regarded as truly religious as well. 
as moral? The one who does mere lip-service to: 
God is worse than an atheist, while the other must 
certainly be regarded as a highly pious man, since 
he lives in obedience to the eternal and immutable 
dictates of God. Religion, then, is synonymous 
with allegiance to the moral law. 


ҮП 
DARWIN AND MORALITY 


"TRUE nobility consists in doing the right volun- 
tarily and deliberately. Не alone can be described 


.as a тап who is not swayed by every passing 


impulse ог by every random gust of passion, a nd 
who has the will and the capacity to follow what 
he feels to be the right path. We know that we 
are not lords of ourselves in all matters. We have 
perforce to suit ourselves to our environments. 
Now the question is if, while adjusting ourselves to 


-our environments, we have at the same time to 


stick to the law of morality; or are we the mere 
creatures of our environments ? 

In this connection we have to consider the 
validity of the doctrine of Darwinism. According 
to Darwin, “ the survival of the fittest” is the law 
of Nature. That is to say, man as well as the 
lower animals are engaged in a perpetual struggle 
for self-preservation, with the result that only 
those that are the “fittest” survive, while the unfit 
are relentlessly exterminated. If this “fitness”, 
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that is, the condition of survival were merely physi- 
cal or intellectual fitness, then there is no place at 
allfor morality in the affairs and calculations of 
men. Butisitreally so? Darwin himself points 
out that there is a vital connection between morali- 
ty and the external world. 

Man is obviously inferior in physical strength to 
the bear, the buffalo, and other animals, and he is 
sure to be beaten in a physical contest with these 
animals. He has nevertheless gained the mastery 
over them by his intellectual superiority. So too, 
in a contest between human beings themselves, 
superior numbers are not enough to ensure victory. 
The party that has at its command greater intel- 
lectual power can easily win even against odds. 
Hence intellectualstrength is undeniably superior 
to physical strength. ^ 

But, as Darwin admits, moral strength is even 
superior to intellectual strength. . The morally fit 
alone can ultimately survive in the world. Some 
people are under the impression that Darwin taught 
the supremacy of merely physical laws, and that, 
therefore, the moral law has no place in the work- 
ing of the universe. “But this is ап altogether false 
notion, A study of the history of the world teaches 
us the great truth that "the moral law is written 
on thé tablets of Eternity.” “Truth and Justice 
alone endure and live. Falsehood and. Injustice 
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may be longlived, but doomsday comes at last to 
them in French Revolutions and other terrible 
ways." 

Examples from ordinary life may also be cited 
to show the supremacy of the moral law. Humility, 
for instance, is an essentially moral virtue. The 


man who is proud and haughty may succeed for a 


while, but he must ultimately suffer. Abstinence 


- from luxury and vice is another moral virtue. From 


statistics we learn that, in, England, the man who 
takes.to drink at the age of 30 or 35 lives only for 
I3 or I4 years more on an average, while those that 
are free from vice live up to the age of 70. Then 
again, adultery is a serious moral offence, and we 
find that those who аге guilty, of it die a premature 
death. If they have any children, they are weak 
and impotent; and they themselves grow imbecile 
with advancing age. 4 

We сап also see from the example of various 
races how unerring is the working of the moral law. 
In the Andamans, for instance, the men forsake 
their women after child-birth. That is to say, 
they are guided by purely. selfish considerations, 
and go against the moral law. The result is 
that their race itself is getting rapidly extinct. 
As Darwin points out, there is the moral instinct 
even amongst the lower animals, as shown by the 
fact that even the most timid animals fearlessly 
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stand up for their young ones, and try to save 
them at the cost of their own lives. Indeed, if all 
animals were not equally liable to the moral law, 
all life would become extinct, and the whole world 
would be turned into a desert. Man's superiority 
is based on the fact that his moral sense is keener 
and more highly developed than in the lower 
animals, aud he is capable of sacrificing his life 
for the sake of his family, as well as his commu- 
nity or country. Hence we see that, even accord- 
ing to Darwin's principle of "the survival of the 
fittest" man is bound to be guided in all his ac- 
tions by moral considerations. His greatness is 
based neither on accumulated treasures nor on 
destructive armaments, but solely on righteousness 
and veracity. eI 
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MORALITY AND UNIVERSAL GOOD 


IT follows from all that has been said that the 
welfare of humanity is bound up with the pursuit 
of morality. АП the great moral virtues, like love’ 
charity, gratitude and patriotism, have for their 
ultimate end the good of mankind. In fact, there 
is nota single virtue which aims at, or is content 
with, the welfare of the individual alone. Con- 
versely, there is not a single moral offence wbich 
does not, directly or indirectly, affect many others 
- besides the actual offender. Непсе, whether an 
individual is good or bad'is not merely his own 
concern, but really the concern of the whole com- 
munity, nay, of the whole world. 
Even when a man breaks away from the laws or 
' the traditions that bind a community of men, and 
livés outside that community, his influence is felt 
by his fellow-men. For, the kingdom of thought 
knows no boundaries of any kind. When a man is 
convinced that a certain custom is wrong, he is 
bound to break away from it, irrespective of 
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whether his views are shared by others or not. 
His duty is first to cease his connection with what 
is bad, and then to try to convert others to his 
own way of thinking. -All the great heroes, sages, 
and prophets, have been men of this stamp, and 
they have brought about so many changes in men's 
ways of thought by their absolute sincerity and 
unflinching pursuit of Truth. 

Man is worse than the brute, so long as he is 
selfish апа indifferent to the happiness of others. 
He rises above the leyel of the brute, when he 
begins to work for the welfare of his family. He 
rises higher in the scale when he comes to look 
upon his whole community or race as his own 
family. Не becomes, greater still when һе begins 
to regard even the so-called barbarous races as 
the members of his own family. In other words» 
man becomes great exactly in the degree in which 
he works for the welfare of his fellow-men. 

And so long as we do not feel sympathy and 
love for every one of our fellow-beings, we cannot 
be said to have understood the moral law. Тһе 
highest morality is Universal. We should render 
devoted service to the world in every possible Way 
remembering that every one of our brethren has a 
claim on us. Those who think that they are res- 
ponsible only to themselves. can never be men of 
high character. It is, of course, a silly and a 
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dangerous notion that the man who does not safe- 
guard his own interests must fail in the struggle 
for existence. God will never forsake those who 
devote themselves to the service of others wi 
purity and a singleness of aim. 


th a 


Mankind is one, seeing that all are equally 
subject to the moral law. АП men are equal in 
God's eyes. There are, of course, differences of 
race and status and the like; but the higher the 
status of a man, the greater is his responsibility. 
If we happen to occupy ahigh position, уе ought 
not to boast of our superiority, and look down upon 
those who are below us. We do our work, as they 
theirs. And all work towards a common end, the 
welfare of humanity. So long as we think other- 
wise, we cannot call ourselves moral men. 

It follows from this that "it is morally wrong for 
one nation to exercise control over another for its 
selfish ends. If a highly developed nation happens 
to have under its control people who are not SO 
highly developed, it 1s its bounden duty to leave 
no stone unturned in order to bring its subject to 
its own level. Then again, according to the moral 
law, a king should not regard himself as in any 
way superior to his subjects ; for, indeed, he is but 
the servant of the people. Men in power should 
exercise their power for the good of their fellow- 
men. А republic that is not based on moral. 
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foundations, and that is not composed of unselfish 
men and women, would be worse than an autocracy. 

The moral law also requires that the strong men 
of a community or nation should regard it as their, 
paramount duty to protect the weak and the 
oppressed. If all men realised the obligation of 
service, they would regard it as a sin to amass 
wealth; and then, there would be no inequalities 
of wealth, and consequently no famine or starva- 
tion. Those who tread the path of virtue should 
not be disheartened by the thought that virtue is so 
rare in the world, and that they are in a minority. 
Their duty is simply to do the right, and leave the 
rest toGod. They should never think of the result 
of their action ; for the only reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it. 
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IX 
CONCLUSION 


EVERY individual has his own duties and responsi- 
bilities. He hears the still small voice always 
sounding in his ears, “ Thi$is your work, your duty. 
You alone are responsible for your success or 
failure; for you alone are like you. Nature never 
creates two things that are exactly alike. So, if 
you do not do your duty, no-one else can do it, and 
it must remain for ever undoné.” 

Man’s duty, as we have already seen, is to do 
unselfish service to others; and he should do such 
service, not in order to do good to others, but rather 
because it is the very law of his being. There are 
some people who think that we can afford to act 
as we please in matters that affect only ourselves, 
but no man can, in fact, do anything in the world 
which does not, directly or indirectly, affect the 
welfare of his fellow-men. 

Everyone must remember that his most secret 
thoughts have an influence on himself as well ason 


others. He should, therefore, practise self-control, 
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so as to put all evil thoughts out of his mind, and 
give room only for thoughts that are noble and 
great. He should keep his body as clean and 
spotless as his mind. A man is but the product of 
his thoughts; what he thinks, that he becomes. 
Hence all temptations to evil must be sternly 
repressed. No one who has not become the com- 
plete master of his senses and his passions, can 
come to any good. 

The man who has learnt to keep his mind spot- 
lessly pure must also have a clear conception of 
his goal in life. The man who starts on his career 
with no fixed idea of his goa! must dissipate his 
energies and finally be lost for ever, even as a 
rudderless boat is tossed hither and thither by the 
waves of the sea, апа finally destroyed. The 
noblest of all aims is the worship of God. And 
the highest form of worship consists in doing the 
work of God by living in obedience to the moral 
law, and by rendering disinterested service to 
humanity. Thousands of men who are wicked 
and depraved take the name of God in vain. A 
parrot can be taught to repeat the name of God ; 
but can it be called godly or pious? Service of 
man is possible to all men under all circumstances. 
The man who regards service as the highest end 
of his life cannot help being highly moral; for, 
as we have seen, the welfare of the world is 
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